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** Born to no master; of no sect are we.” 
ta —————— 


REV. GEORGE WHITFIELD. 


The following anecdotes relative to 
this extraordinary man, are from the 
Lite and Writings of Dr. B. Franklin, 
lately published in England. 

“¢ In 1739, arrived among us from Ire- 
land, the Rev. Mr. Whitfield, who had 
made himself remarkable there as an 
itinerant preacher. He was at first per- 
mitted to preach in some of our churches; 
but the clergy taking a dislike to him, 
soon refused him their pulpits, and he 
was obliged to preach in the fields. The 
multitude of all sectsand denominations 
that attended his sermons were enor- 
mous, and it was a matter of speculation 
to me (who was one of the number) to 
observe the extraordinary influence of 
his oratory on his hearers; and how 
much they admired and respecte? him, 
notwithstanding his common abuse, Of 
them, by assuring them they were actu- 
ally Aalf beasts and half devils. It was 
wonderful to see the change soon made 
in the manners of our inhabitants. From 
being thoughtless or indifferent about 
religion, it seemed as if all*the world 
were growing religious, so that one 
could not walk through the town in an 
evening without hearing psalms in dif- 
ferent families in every street. And it 
being found inconvenient to assemble in 
the open air, subject to its inclemencies, 
the building of a house to meet in was 
no sooner proposed, and sufficient per- 
sons appointed to receive contributions, 
but sufficient sums were soon received 
to procure the ground and erect the 
building, which was one hundred feet 
long and seventy broad; and the work 
was carried on with such spirit as' to be 
finished in a much shorter time than 
could have been expected. Both house 
and grouud were vested in trustees, ex- 
pressly for the use of any preacher of 
any religious persuasion, who might de- 





sire to say something to the people at 
Philadelphia. The design in building 
not being to accommodate any particu- 
lar sect, but the inhabitants in general; 
so that even if the mufti of Constanti- 
nople were to send a missionary to 
preach Mahometanism to us, he would 
find a pulpit at his service. 

“ Mr. Whitfield, on leaving us, went 
preaching all the way through the colo- 
nies of Georgia. The settlement of 
that province had lately been begun, but 
instead of being made with hardy indus- 
trious husbandmen accustomed to la- 
bour, the only people fit for such an en- 
terprise, it was with families of broken 
shopkeepers, and other insolvent debtors; 
many of indolent and idle habits, taken 
out of the jails, who being set down in 
the woods, unqualified for clearing land, 
and unable to endure the hardships of a 
new séttlement, perished in numbers, 
leaving many helpless ‘children unpro- 
vided for, The sight of their miserable 
situation inspired the benevolent heart 
of Mr. Whitfield with the idea of build- 
ing an orphan-house there, in which 
they might be supported and educated. 
Returning northward, he preached up 
this charity, and made large collections; 
for his eloquence had a wonderful pow- 
er over the hearts and purses of his 
hearers, of which I myself was an in- 
stance. I did not disapprove of the de- 
sign, but as Georgia was then destitute 
of materials and workmen, and it was 
proposed to send them from Philadel- 
phia at a great expense, I thought it 
would have been better to have built the 
house at Philadelphia, and brought the 
children to it. This I advised, but he 
was resolute in his first project, reject- 
ed my counsel, and therefore I refused 
to contribute. I happened soon after 
to attend one of his sermons, in the 
course of which, I perceived he intend- 
ed to finish with a collection, and I si- 





lently fesolved he should get nothing 
from tie: I had in my pocket a handfu! 
of copper money, three or four silvei 
dollars, and five pistoles in gold; as he 
proceeded I began to soften, and con- 
cluded to give the copper. Another 
stroke of his oratory made me ashamed 
of that, and determined me to give the 
silver, and he finished so admirably, that 
I emptied my pocket wholly into the eol- 
lector’s dish, gold and all! At this Ser- 
mon there was.alsoione of our club, who 
being of my sentiments respecting the 


building in Come: and suspecting a 
collection might be Gntended, had by 
precaution emptied his pockets before 
he came from home; towards the con- 
clusion of the discourse, however, he 
felt a strong inclination to give, and ap- 
plied to a neighbour who stood near 
him *> lend him some money for the 
purpose. The request was fortunately 
made to perhaps the only man in the 
company who had the firmness not to be 
affected by the preacher. His answer 
was ‘ At any other time, friend Hopkin- 
son, I would lend to thee freely; but not 
now, for thee seems to me to be out of thy 
right senses.’ 

“ The last time I saw Mr. Whitfield, 
was in London, when he consulted me 
about his orphan-house concern, and his 
purpose of appropriating it to the esta- 
blishment of a college. 

“ He had a loud and clear voice, and 
articulated his words so perfectly that 
he might be heard at a great distance; 
especially as his auditors observed the 
most perfect silence. He preached one 
evening from the top of the court-house 
steps, which are in the middle of Mar- 
ket-street, and on the west side of Se- 
cond-street, which crosses it at right an- 
gles. Both streets were filled wath his 
hearers to a considerable distance: bein 
among the hindmost in Market-street, 
had the curiosity to learn how far he 
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* 
could be heard, by retiring backwards 
down the street towards the river, and 
{ found his voice distinct ull I came to 
f‘ront-street, when some noise in that 
street obscured it, Imagine then a sem1- 
circle, of which my distance should be 
the radius, and that it was filled with au- 
ditors, to gach of whom I allowed two 
square feet, | computed that he might 
well be heard by more than thirty thou- 
sand. ‘I‘his reconciled me to the news- 
paper accounts of his having preached 
to twenty-five thousand people in the | 
fields, and to the history of generals 
haranguing whole armies, of which I had 
sometimes doubted. { 

“ By hearing him often, I camé to dis- 
tinguish between sermons newk com- 
posed, and those which he haw often 
preached in the course of his travels. 
His delivery of the latter was so Im- 
proved by frequent repetition, that every 
accent, every emphasis, every modula- 
tion of voice, was so perfectly well pla- 
ced, that, without being interested in the 
subject, one could not help being plea- 
sed with the discourse; a pleasure of 
much the same kind with that received 











from an exce}ient.piece of music. This 
is an advanéa@e itinerant preachers have 
over those © iry, as the 
latter cannat mprove their delivery 
of a sermor oO many rehearsals.” 

3. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE. 


OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 
(Concluded from page 171.) 


The fluidity of the air; its expansi- 
bilitv; and its tendency towards pre- 
serving the same degree of density, in 
any place it is capable of penetrating; 
with its gravity, is now satisfactorily 
ascertained. Its heaviness, its particles 
moving against one another; yielding 
to the least impressing force; and press- 
ing in proportion to its height; with the 
pressure tending towards an equality; 
entitles it to be reckoned among the 


‘fluids. 


The expansibility of the atmosphere, 
and its tendency to preserve the same 
degree of density, is easily ascertained. 
If we bv means of an air pump draw off 
any quantity of this fuid from a cham-. 
ber or vessel; the remainder of the air 
would expand and fill the chamber with 
the same degree of equality, as it did at 
first. This property of expansibility is 
more easily ascertained, by means of 
heated air. If we suspend, or lay near 
the fire a bladder partly filled with 
dense air, and secure the neck so as to 
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prevent any of it from escaping, the 
bladder first begins to swell, and when 
fully expanded, if the heat be continu- 
ed, or increased, (according to the 
quantity confined) it will burst with an 
explosion. 

The tendency of the erial fluid to ob. 
tain an equalibrium of density is ex- 
plained by a process that daily takes 
place, if we but take the trouble to ob- 
serve it. A fire on the chimney hearth 
of an apartment, consumes a quantity of 
air: if we examine the cracks or crevices 
of the doors or windows, we perceive 
a draught of air entering the room; the 
air entering, preserves the equalibrium 
between the internal and external, by 
supplying the place of that which is 
consumed, Heated air contains fewer 
particles in a given space, than cold air; 
accordingly it becomes lighter and as- 
sends, then if we place a grate of live 
coals in the centre of a room, the air 
heated by it will rise to the ceiling, and 
that which is more dense, will rush in- 
to its place; which after being also 
heated, will follow the first: thus a con- 
stant current of this rarifyed fluid as- 
sends; whilst its place is as constantly 
supplied from the influx of the lattere 
air. In this experiment we observe 
that the portion most heated, and con- 
sequently ina more rarified state, the 
cold is diffused through the upper part 
of the chamber, whilst that which is less 
heated, and more dense will occupy the 
lower. 

The gravity or weight of the atmos- 
phere is proved by the preceeding fact, 
and by its pressure upon the surface of 
water, which causes it to sink below 
that which is confined in a vacuum. The 
weight of the erial fluid upon the sur- 
face of the ocean as indicated by the 
barometer appears to be the same as 
the weight of thirty-two feet of water, 
or of twenty-eight inches of mercury; 
but on the summits of lofty mountains, 
its presure is much diminished: this 
fact may be easily ascertained by having 
recourse to this instrument in each of 
the situations mentioned. In 1787 M. 
De Saussure ascended to the summit 
of Mount Blanc in Switzerland, on 
purpose to make some Philosophical 
observations, on the third day about 
eleven o’clock, the party safely arrived 
at the top. As M. De Saussure was 
putting his instruments in order, to ob- 
serve with them (says Guthrie) he was 
obliged every moment to interrupt his 
observations, in order to take breath. 
The barometer was on the summit 
down to sixteen inches one line, so that 


It was thence necessary to supply the 
defect of density, by more frequent in- 
spiration. ‘This accellerated the motion 
of the blood, and the more, because the 
arteries no longer sustained the ordinary 
pressure, imsomuch that the party was 
all in a fever. Mount Blanc, or the 
White Mountain is above the level of 
the sea by Sir George Shuckburg’s men- 
suration at 15662 feet. Several cases 
upon record are mentioned of persons 
who have died of hemorrhages from the 
lungs, for want of accustomed pressuré 
of this fluid upon the blood vessels of 
this organic part of the system. Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, Professor of the in- 
stitutes and practice of medicine, has 
frequently in his lectures mentioned the 
case of a female who had died from this 
cause in passing over the Allegany 
Mountain, from Philadelphia on her 
road to Pittsburgh. 

The weight of the air as pressing on 
the human body it appears to be up- 
wards ef a thousand pounds: but this 
weight as enormous as it may appear, 
is not felt; for it encompasses, and pen- 
etrates the system, so that it presses 
equally on all sides, within and without. 
The air as confined in an apartment, re- 
tains or possesses the same weight and 
has the same degree of compressing 
power, as non-confined air; it presses 
upon the body with the same degree of 
force as the atmosphere’s unconfined and 
perpendicular pressure. To ascertain 
‘the weight of an inclosed portion of air, 
M. Hemburg pumped out this fluid 
from a hollow glass ball, the diameter 
of which was thirteen inches; the effect 
was, it wanted an ounce to be as heavy 
as it was before the expulsion of its at- 
mosphere. At another time he drew 
the air from the inside of a ball of twen- 
ty inches diameter; he found that it 
wanted two ounces of being as heavy as 
it previously was. If we should take a 
large glass vessel, the wide mouth of 
which being firmly secured by a bladder, 
and exhaust it of its air by means of the 
air pump, the bladder will, by the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere without, burst 
in with a loud explosion. Air possesses 
great power when set in motion. Pliny 
the celebrated natural historian, men- 
tions an eruption that happened from 
Mount Vesuvius in the year 1779, 
which produced such a concussion of 
the air near its vicinity, that windows 
and doors of houses, even though locked. 
were burst open. 

From the gravity of the atmosphere 
man has by his ingenuity contrived to 





the air was only about half the density.” @ 
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transpoft himself by means of the Bal- 
loon, across rivers, seas, islands, and 
desarts of the continent. He even vies 
with fowls of the air, for the swiftness 
of flight, for the height of ascension, and 
for the duration of time he is supported 
in this fluid, without descending to the 
earth’s surface. He soars towards the 
heavens while he observes the earth, 
the residence of his species, with the 
eye of the lofty Eagle. His philosophic 
mind rises in proportion to his ascension 
—he is filled with vast ideas and scans 
the world as a god. He compares the 
ocean when raging in its fury, toa small 
lake, faintly heaving its billows to and 
fro; at times he views the veil of dark- 
ness beneath his feet, rooling its gather- 
ed mist through its erial supporter, 
over the globe. As he thus soars 
through the air, and apparently governs 
it, he is in reality ruled by it, and owes 
his existence to it; as the principal 
which supports that existence 1s in this 
fluid. If the atmosphere would cease 
to infuse itself, and to encompass his 
body, respiration would cease in an in- 
stant; the springs of life through ani- 
mated nature, would then forget their 
accustomed motions, and man would 
drop—a lifeless corpse. Thus this proud 
and arrogant being, at the time he is ru- 
led by the air, makes it subject to his 
caprice; for white he enjoys his tri- 
umph over as well as upon it; he raises 
the whitened canvas, and it wafts him 
over the billowy ocean. He also, by 
its power, Causes vast stones to pat iition 
gyrating or circular movements, by 
which he grinds his various grains, that 
tend to support his “earthly existence. 
He confines it in a small compass; he 
analyses and determines its elementary 
principles; a stituent part of which, if 
breathed by animals, deprives them of 
life; they remain but as a shell upon the 
sands of the ocean, void of vitality; 
whilst another portion of this fluid re- 
sulting from analysis, if inhaled by man, 
transports him in imagination to the joys 
of paradise. CLAIRVILLE. 
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PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 


It is a theory consistent with reason 
and confirmed by experience, that men 
are mutually dependent on each other, 
and that their mutual wants and infirmi- 
ties are the radical bonds of society;— 
and in proportion as this relative depen- 
dence becomes known, their condition 





in life is ameliorated, and the arts and 
sciences, with their concomitants, us@rp 
the place of savage ignorance and mi- 
gratory wretchedness. In taking a re- 
trospective view of past ages, we per- 
ceive a gradual extension of this princi- 
ple, from the earliest times to the 
present day. The commerce of the 
ancients, though in a confined and inci- 
pient state, did much towards softening 
and refining those within the sphere of 
its influence, binding the different na- 
tions more intimately together by the 
bonds of mutual sy mpathy, or the firmer 
and more indissoluble ties of interest 
and self-aggrandizement, and bursting 
asunder those fetters imposed by the 
iron hand of custom and prejudice. In 
Egypt was first kindled that flame of 
science which has since blazed forth with 
such ardour in Europe. Greece and 
Rome became the centre of wealth and 
refinement, the genial soil in which the 
arts and sciences flourished luxuriantly, 
supported by the fostering care of public 
patronage. ‘These states which had en- 
lightened the world by disseminating 
their knowledge, and obtained endless 
glory by their progress in the arts, were 
ev entually subverted and destroyed by 
the savage ferocity of Alaric and his fol- 
lowers, a horde of mi gratory barbarians, 
whose profession was plunder, and whose 
only art was that of war, without any per- 
manent residence, and destitute of those 
fine and social feclings which bind men 
to the land of their nativity. 

Under such auspices it were folly to 
anticipate any improvement. Europe 
retrogaded for two centuries, into a state 
of mental degradation;— and to the bril- 
liant ages of classic elegance, succeed- 
ed a long and dreary night of intellec- 
tual darkness; in an inhospitable waste, 
with scarce one verdant spot to gratify 
the eye, or relieve the dull sameness of 
the scene:—nought could be seen save 
the blazing beacon and ensanguined ban- 
ner of feudal war! Upon the wreck of 
science, superstition raised her domi- 
nating influence, and by her maddening 
follies and extravagances bound both the 
mental and corporeal energies of her 
votaries in fetters which remained long 
unbroken. But it was morally impos- 
sible that the minds of men could lan- 
guish in this state of inactivity, and 
however the dull legends of sainted 
abbots and holy friars might suit the 
mooding melancholy of the cloister, yet 
the active and penetrating spirit of in- 
dividuals rose superior to the general 
torpor, and in Roger Bacon may we 
hail the dawning star of literary resur- 
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rection. His light first penetrated th 
surrounding obscurity, and dazzled th 
imaginations of his benighted country: 
men; his literary attainments attracted 
the mfuriate zeal of the votarics of su 
perstition, who hurled the bolts of pe: 
secution with undeviating hands. Next 
in the literary firmament appears the 
Italian sage Galileo, whose name will be 
ever venerated by the astronomer, and 
whose sufferings and persecutions have 
obtained him the commisseration of suc- 
ceeding ages. 

Science began gradually to dispel the 
clowgs of ignorance, and upon the dis- 
cové,¥ of printing, burst forth like the 
sun ti his meridian splendour;—super- 
stition fled before it like the mist of the 
morning, and that colossal fabric which 
had been reared on the wreck of learn- 
ing, now tottered at its very centre.— 
The exertions of Luther and other re- 
formers, contributed to remove the 
gloom which enveloped the spiritual 
concerns of mankind, and formed’a new 
era in the theological world. But such 
was the sway which fanaticism exer- 
cised over her votaries, that they who 
had exerted. é¥ery nerve to break the 
charm which held the minds of men in 
the delusions of bigotry, no sooner re- 
alized the object of their hopes, than 
they turned their attention towards de- 
molishing and defacing every specime n 
of the arts which presented in their mad 
career. Religion blushed at their mis- 
guided zeal, and taste forsook the earth 
for a season:—The patronage ef Leo 
X. recalled the wanderer, and gave new 
life and energy to the cultivators of the 


arts. Like tender plants they requir 


the greatest assiduity and attention to - 


bring them to maturity. They must 
be fostered by libe rality and shielded 
from every object which might retard 
their growth. ‘The chilling frost which 
attended the footsteps of the early re- 
formers, was dissipated by warmth 
which emenated from the Roman Pon- 
uff, and which produced Angelo in 
sculpture; Raphacl, Titian, Corregio, 
and many others in _painung. 

Poetry and music, which have been 
neglected since the days of classic puri- 
ty, save when the rude minstrel struck 
the lyre and sang “ the unpremeditated 
lay” ‘of love and war—these arts, which 
raise the mind to extacy, calm the rude 
tumult of the passions, or w the soul 
to martial fury, or lan desire, 
revived at the same auspicious hour 
with their sister art; first mm Italy arose 
Petrarch, Ariosto and Tasso; in Britain 
and France, Chaucer, Spenser, Shak- 
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speare, Corneille, Racine and Milton:— 
and in music, Searlatti, Corelli, Purcel 
and Handel. Philosophers, in the na- 
tural, metaphysical, and moral worlds, 
appeared in rapid succession; renderin 
the reigns of Louis XIV., Peter the 
Great, and Frederick II. truly illustri- 
ous. But it was not for men alone to 
experience ¢he vivifying effects of this 
intellectual regeneration; the FAIR SEX, 
whose minds had been deemed unfit re- 
ceptacles for learning, now dared light 
the lamp of reason, and spread the mild 
beams of taste and knowledge. 
America also, though but an infant 
state, has produced her literary f ata 
ters, philosophers, statesmen, pods and 
physicians;—she has produced a Wash- 
mgton, a Franklin, a Hamilton, a Rit- 
tenhouse, a Barlow, a Dwight, a Rush, 
a Barton and a Wistar; she is rising in 
the scale of nations; it therefore becomes 
every one who is jeaious of his national 
honour, to strain every nerve to exalt 
her fame. Blessed by heaven witha free 
government, and the freedom of the 
press unrestrained, we should profit by 
the advantages, and make our country 
the receptacle of very art and science. 
Then will our® pewdlénce be firmly 
established, an eC éding ages admire 
the spirit of those Who, having courted 
Science, vowed she should be theirs. 
RixaLpo, 
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TO QUINTUS QUILL, Esa, 
Secretary to the Chamber of Fashion. 

Your last public address to me, shows 
you determined to maintain that oppres- 
sive course of conduct, which has of 
late been pursued by the majority of the 
chamber towards those who are inferior 
io them only in number; and your in- 
jnuations that I was a new member, 
shows you entirely unacquainted with 
the records of the chamber, or disposed 
to impose upon the public, who, I per- 
ceive, begin to grow interested in the 
argument, with the idea that I, as well 
as those whom I represent, have but 
lately become acquainted with the ar- 
cania of fashionable legislation. 

[t is not becoming one who for along 
time honourably supported an impor- 
tant office in the chamber, to sound the 
trumpet of his own praise;—but, sir, 
that you may not imagine me a new 
member, suffer me to draw your atten- 
tion to the records of the honourable 
chamber for 1800; as secretary, you cer- 
tainly can have easy access to them; 

ou will there find the following motion: 
«“ Moved by Mr. Pen, from the com- 
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mittee on hats, that from and after the 
present month, gentlemens’ hats no 
longer assume the obtruncated form they 
now wear, but that they shall become 
perfectly conical.” 

And, sir, to show you that I am not 
entirely ignorant of the early business 
of the chamber, permit me to draw your 
attention to the motion made by Mrs. 
Delancy, relating to mine previously 
made, which I will give you in her own 
words: 

*“ Mr. Moderator, the privilege of 
making a motion relating to the gentle- 
mens’ dress, though not of defending it, 
being granted to the ladies of this cham- 
ber, I take the liberty of requesting, 
that by way of an amendment, the fol- 
lowing be added to Mr. Pen’s motion— 
that to the extremity of the cone of the 
gentlemens’ hats, there be appended a 
small bell, size proportioned to that of 
the hat.” 

This amendment, though warmly ad- 
vocated, was finally lost; owing to the 
strong fears expressed by several gen- 
tlemen, members of engine companies, 
who were apprehensive of alarms. 

As I am determined to make a more 
direct appeal to the public, relative to 
my own grievances, I forbear any fur- 
ther comment on my own exertions for 
the good of the chamber. 

Your introduction of the 137th arti- 
cle of the supplement to the extra by- 
laws, is also another instance of your 
desire to deceive the public. You know 
that it has been long contended that the 
very article quoted by you is unconsti- 
tutional, and totally unwarranted by 
what is generally termed the law of na- 
tions; in proof of which, it were easy 
to quote many authcrities. You, how- 
ever, will find something relative to the 
subject in Beau Nash’s Commentaries; 
Lib. XLI. art. Power of Chambers. 
And also in Van Deishman’s Reports 
on the subject of plaits in trowsers. 

I believe no legislative body has ever 
been more implicitly obeyed than the 
chamber of fashion. If, therefore, any 
disturbance arise, it will be owing to 
the members forgetting their duty to 
themselves, or not discharging it towards 
their constituents. No law has of late 
eminated from the chamber relative to 
hair, spectacles, or heel-taps, and the 
old one has by limitation expired—and 
it is a fact, that the hair of some of the 
fashionables is so cropt, that some re- 
semble a wig, while others resemble 
nothing in the wor!d; spectacles are 
continually fluctuating—some put them 
on in Chesnut street, and omit them in 





other places; and as to heels—a friend 
of mine whom I used to look up to, has 
lately come down to my own level, and 
all this is owing to a neglect in the ma- 
jority of the chamber to issue proper 
laws. : 

And though tolerably explicit in re- 
gard to the dress of the ladies, not a 
word has been said relative to conduct. 
No one knows whether it is fash- 
ionable to be a little indisposed, a little 
deaf or short-sighted—whether they are 
to simper or vociferate. 

These subjects, I give notice, will be 
agitated by the minority at our next 
convention—and I hope each member 
will come prepared to vote on the sub- 
ject. 

Permit me to inquire whether an or- 
der has been taken in the chamber re- 
lative to a certain large white hat, which 
has lately made its appearance in Ches- 
nut street from the southward. Seve- 
ral remonstrances are in agitation rela- 
tive to it—one from the woollen manu- 
facturers to the chamber—the other I 
understand is to be laid before the com- 
mon council or street commissioners, 
as the hat alluded to, undoubtedly occu- 
pies the whole of the side walk during 
the frequent peregrinations of its pro- 
prietor up and down Chesnut street. 

Yours, Peter Pen. 
a 


THE STROLLERS TALE, 


(Cencluded from page 178.) 








Too true, indeed it is, that experience 
must be bought: ah! how often did I 
disregard advice which I conceived was 
only prompted by envy at my supposed 
success, or from narrowness of ideas. 
I was now to realize all these sugges- 
tions; but if my story has caused one 
vagrant to.return to the roof of a parent 
and solid enjoyment, I shall then have 
to say, that my errors have at last prov- 
ed a warning to others. May they be- 
come better by what I have laid open 
to them, and contented in the situation 
fortune has chosen for them. 

Let not the unbounded applause, with 
which they see some of our brethren 
greeted by the multitude, deceive them: 
dearly de we pay for it by the thousand 
privations we are obliged to undergo. 
And should any poor deluded female 
decide upon a theatrical life, let her 
friends deny her those plaudits she longs 
for; and, in the name of her honour, her 
everlasting peace here and hereafter, 
leave her not at rest, till she abjures a 
profession so dangerous to female ho- 
nour. 





At this period I could indeed safely 
say— 


Man delights not me; no, sir, nor woman neither.” 


At home I was an entire stranger to 
domestic enjoyment, and had to endure 
the trumpet- tongued reproaches of mv 
wife; reproaches which I too much de- 
erved, but not from her whom [I still 
loved. My child was linked with black- 
guards; I was deep in debt, and without 
the possibility of paying my creditors, 


** Steep’d in poverty to the very lips;” 


When one night we decamped without 
beat of drum. We wandered over fields 
and commons, fearful of our creditors, 
subsisting only on blackberries, and 
chance benevolence; my son Orlando, 
otherwise Habbakuk, was an excellent 
mendicant; it had long been part of his 
business. At one time we were ruined 
by a fire; at another, obliged to leave 
our business in some large manufactur- 
ing town for want of employment; al- 
though we lied, recollect we were not 
impostors; we were really in want; but 
who would be charitable to vagrants, 
strollers? Atlength we gained courage 
to enter a village, where we joined some 
wretched itinerants, without a sixpence 
among them; for this was a sharing 
company. 

One evening, an evening I well re- 
member, for none of us had tasted aught 
since breakfast, we halted at thie only 
ale-house that would receive us, and 
were huddled round the door, and mak- 
ing wry faces toa few countrymen, on 
whom we wished to levy contributions; 
a few wretched bills had been distri- 
buted; but, although the mob had no 
objection to be treated gratis, yet not a 
soul could we get to “ walk up;” not a 
soul came to cheer us, till at length a 
recruiting serjeant passing with a few 
followers, we begged for their commis- 
seration, which they granted; how could 
they do otherwise, when we offered to 
play them any comedy, tragedy, or farce 
they chose to fix on, and at a moment’s 
notice? —T'wo young ladies had promised 
to come, unknown to their parents, if we 
could get enough to play to; they were 
sent for, and “ The Recruiting Officer,” 
by desire of the marine serjeant, was 
enacted. I leave my readers to guess 
how it was played; but I inform them, 
with the joy I then felt, that we netted 
each the enormous sum of sevenpence 
three farthings, while myself and wife 
gained a good supper from the wary 
serjeant, with an invitation to join his 
corps; however I did not quite conclude 
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with this expedient that night, but found 
my spirits again raised on the following 
day. Ina morning’s stroll, I met with 
some gentlemen, idlers of small fortunes, 
many of whom are to be seen in market 
towns waiting fora mail coach, or a 
squabble, to pass away that time which 
the coffee room leaves unoccupied: the 
novelty of my discourse caused them to 
wish they could be better acquainted 
with me. I then informed them I be- 
longed to a dramatic corps, and with 
pleasure gained from them a bespeak for 
the following night. How I bowed to 
the ground for their condescension! I 
ran to overjoy my comrades by this 
windfall of good luck, and while they 
sat about arranging the “ Mourning 
Bride, by particular desire,” I went to 
inform my wife of these unlooked for 
tidings; but she was absent. ‘ Always 
out of the way,” I exclaimed, “ when 
you are wanted;” I sat down playing 
with my fingers and thumbs, waiting her 
arrival; I had pulled a bill to atoms; I 
was gnawing a card for vexation, when 
my landlady put a note into my hand, 
in which, on opening, and overcoming 
the difficulty of some cramp spelling, I 
decyphered the following words:— 


“« Mrs. Sidney’s compliments to Mr. 
Sidney, and tells him, that when / chose 
to degrad myself by marrying you, I 
was a green girl, lost to every sense of 


my own good; but I have now, thanks 
be pratsed, made use of my reason, and 


Serjeant Rifle has promised to protect 
me: it is no use for you to try to find us 
out, for we go directly to America; give 
my love to Orlando, and tell him to be 
a good boy, and take care of himself.— 
Your once loving partner of the buskin, 
PHILLIPINA GONDIBERTA. 


A man may reconcile himself to’ the 
loss of his wife in time, that is, if he 
cares but little about her; but all of us 
possess some share of pride, and a man 
does not like the world to know that he 
is despised by his helpmate, though he 
may return her the compliment in pri- 
vate. 

However, I made the best of it; I 
knew it was of no use to seek after her, 
but attended to the Mourning Bride, 
which I expected would reward me 
more substantially than grieving for the 
loss of my wife. As for poor Orlando, 
he borrowed some of his mamma’s phi- 
losophy, and was not long inconsolable; 
but what to do after the profits of this 
bespeak were dispersed, there was the 
rub: it is true I had now but two to 
maintain, but our salaries decreased in 
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more than equal proportion. I was re- 
solved to try my fortune in another 
place, and, unregretted by any of my 
brethren, sat off for the next town with 
only myself to maintam; for Master 
Habbakuk Orlando Sidney had got an 
engagement, at an increased salary, for 
driving away crows from an adjoining 
corn field. 

After an absence of some years, | 
found myself near London: at Croydon 
I gained a situation at ten shillings per 
week, for making myself useful: I play- 
ed ¢ any thiny they gave me; and whether 
I gained applause or hisses, to me was 
of little consequence; my money was 
paid me at the end of the week, and by 
volunteering as prompter, some increase 
of salary fell to my share. There I 
saw heroes strut, and fret their hour 
upon the stage, without being surprised 
at their want of capacity, or without en- 
vying the plaudits which I heard them 
receive. I knew that, like myself, they 
would be puffed up with the applause 
they did not deserve, and ina little time, 
that they would, like myself, 


< —- Be heard of no more.” 


The younger part of my cOmpanions 
imagined me a misanthrope, and that I 
envied them the pleasure they received. 
Ah, they knew me not; or they would 
have known me to be their friend when- 
}ever I repressed their hopes, or begged 
them to return'to their familics. It was 
at this place I met with an old friend, a 
candidate for private theatrical fame; be 
not surprised when I tell you this would- 
be Kemble had an impediment in his 
spetch, yet he aspired to first parts in 
tragedy: flattered by foolish friends, he 
lavished aw ay large sums in getting up 
his plays; he ever dressed himself in 
the most costly style; had fine cards en- 
graved, and every thing equal to the 
mechanism and expence of a Theatre 
Royal; how chop-fallen was he now! 
the ridicule of the company. What was 
become of his officious laughing friends? 
They were all gone; they were buzzing 
round another butterfly-fool of prospe- 
rity, whom they would also in turn de- 
sert. “How I ought to have thanked 
you,” said he, “ instead of resenting the 
mortal stab you gave my vanity, after 

my first appearance; if I had considered 
it properly, what misery should I have 
escaped!” 

I recollected the circumstance he al- 
luded to, and related the particulars:— 
One evening, as I was lounging at a 
theatrical library (my custom always in 





an afternoon, ) a well dressed man, whom 
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I knew not, came in. We herocs of the 
sock soon assimilate. ‘ Did you,” said 
he, carelessly, “see the Hamlet last 
night at the Minor?” “Yes,” said I. 
“ Well, and what did you think of it?” 
“ Think of it! why, it was execrable.” 
* But you liked the same person’s Crack 
in the afterpiece?”’ “* Worse and worse,” 
I exclaimed, “the fellow that attempts 
to play ds he does, without a single re- 
quisite, ought to be kicked off the stage. 
Did you mind, sir,” said I, not being 
aware that my hearer lisped, “ how the 
fellow clipped the esses?” At this time 
some one trod on my toc; { highly re- 
sented it, and proceeded, “ Why, sir, 
the wretch must be either a fool or a 
madman; and I should, if I were his 
relation, think myself authorised to lock 
him up.” He wished me a good night, 
and retired, as I thought, rather preci- 
pitately. 

“© Good God!” exclaimed the master 
of the shop; ‘“‘ what a madman you are; 
you have, I dare say, affronted one of 
my best customers. Did you not feel 
when I trod on your toe? how stupid: 
why the man.you have been giving your 
opinion to so freely, is the very Hamlet 
and the very Crack, you so severely 
criticised; you should recollect, he is a 
gentleman of good property; why he 
lays out with me nearly a hundred 
pounds a year.” But I was quite casy 
with regard to his feelings; I knew I 
should not much injure them; his vanity 
would prevent that, and he would attri- 
bute my criticism, as he did, to envy, 
or want of knowledge; and I was right. 

«¢ Ah!” said he, ‘had I acted other- 
wise, I should have kept that fortune 
which is now gone, and long ere this, 
relinquished these 


** Trappings of my folly.” 


From Croydon I was discharged for 
inebrity; glad to drown the cares of the 
past, the present, and the future, I would 
accept drink from any one that offered; 
it was answering the landlord’s purpose 
to allow me the run of his house, for I 
amused his company. “ Villainous com- 

ny brought me to this.” I could re- 

te a number of anecdotes, and the 
«Cat and the Tailor” never failed to 
give me gin and water for the evening; 
but the next day, unhinged, nervous and 
bloated, my memory failed me: at length 
I got hissed so often, that the manager 
would bear it no longer; yet I oft ex- 
claimed— 


¢ Tell me why, good heaven, 
Thou mad’st me what Iam, with all the spirit, 








tage.” 
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That fill the happiest mar. Ah! rather why, 
Did’st thou not form me sordid as my fate, 
Base minded, dull, fit to carry burdens? 

Why have I sense te know the curse that’s on me? 
Is this just dealing, Nature?” 


I forgot, while I was thus elegantly 
apostrophising, that I was exactly torm- 
ed for what I had been accusing fate of 
the want; I was Sige enough to carry 
burdens, and I had all the elegant. de- 
sires of acobler’s son; but I spoke in 
poetry, in which metaphors are allowed 
their utmost latitude. 

When things arrive at the worst, it 
is said they will mend, yet a man will 
not think this sufficient encouragement 
to hope, while he is apparently consign- 
ed to endless adversity. 

I was one afternoon musing on my, 
fate, with my eyes sometimes bent on 
the fire of the public house parlour, at 
other times poring over a newspaper, 
and turning in my mind if a halter or a 
razor would best suit my suicidical 
ideas, when I thought I recognized my 
own name; this appeared to me so much 
like what I had so frequently read of in 
romances, or novels, that I regarded it 
as a mere “ coinage of the brain,” which: 
vas certainly not in its clearest state; 
but I took up the paper to the light, and 
really discovered the following adver- 
tisement:— 


“ If James Waxford, who was ap- 


preneers to his father, the late William 
Vaxiord, shoemaker, of St. Martin’s 


Lane, Charing Cross, deceased, who, 
some time ago, as it is supposed, joined 
a company of players at Hertford, will 
apply to Messrs. Alibi and Capias, he 
will hear of something to his advan- 


“« Why, that’s me!” I exclaimed, and 
I exclaimed itso loud and so often, that 
my landlord, fearing for my wits, or 
that I had got drunk once more upon 
credit, entered the room. I immedi- 
ately informed him, that Sidney was 
only my travelling name; he doubted 
me to be the person, till he could doubt 
no longer; he was convinced, and shak- 
ing me by the hand, declared he always 
thought there was something about me 
vastly superior to a wagrant. 

This was no time to indulge in grief; 
I, ’tis true, liked my father, but I loved 
myself; he was dead; could it be help- 
ed; his death saved my life; I felt my- 
self a new man; before this, exertion 
was useless, I had nothing to exert 
myself for: the man who flounders in a 


if ever I was possessed of money, i 
would keep it; Boniface gave me the 
means, and behold me at Clifford’s Inn 
on the following morning. Before this 


qaccident, I had adopted, with many 


other worldly prejudices, a detestation 
of lawyers, which my detention, for the 
supposed murder of my father, rather 
strengthened than allayed; nuw I really 
thought them very tolerable kind of 
gentlemen; we are all of us children of 
circumstance, and I hope I may with 
others be allowed to rescind my errors. 

Messrs. Alibi and Capias delivered 
into my hands, in due form, the sum of 
540]., while my father’s house, which 
was his own, now became mine in right 
of inheritance; it was well stocked with 
boots and shoes; it is true, it had been 
shut up for some little time; but I meant 
to leave no industry untried to bring it 
again into notice. 

I sat about my work of reformation 
with avidity; I had repainted, in large 
letters, “the original shop from over 
the way;” I regained my father’s cus- 
tomers, who thought me dead; and sent 
for my son; he was at an age when the 
heart has little choice; some wholesome 
correction dissipated his vagrant ideas; 
I related to him the errors and the mise- 
ry his father had endured, and he was 
wise enough to become a cordwainer. 
My narrative will now be concluded 
in few words. I now learnt what true 
comfort was. In my little back parlour, 
surrounded by neatness and economy, I 
often related my tale. My wife died 
miserably in America, and I took ano- 
ther helpmate; we have been married 
six months; but perhaps that is too short 
a time to judge whether happiness will 
continue; but at present we appear con- 
tented. When I travel, if there be a 
theatrical exhibition, I always frequent 
it, and sometimes privately command a 
play; but when I hear of any, think- 
ing to commence that profession, I con- 


jure them to turn chimney sweepers, 


scavengers, slaves of any sort, rather 
than take up the disgraceful one of an 
itinerant performer. 





The ladies of the Alleutian Isles (a 
chain of Islands on the N. E. of Kamt- 
schatka) ornament themselves with a 
pair of the long tusks of the boar, cut 
down to a smaller size, which are stuck 
in two holes, ome on each side of the 
under lip, from which they project, this 
gives them the appearance of the Wal- 





quagmire, only gets deeper in the mud; 





Aspiring thoughts, and elegant desires, 





this idea kept me quiet; but now I felt, 


rut, or Sea Horse; and is considered as 
a beauty almost zrresistzble. 
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Garrick. 

Garrick one day dining with a large 
company, soon after dinner leftthe room, 
and it was supposed had left the house; 
bu: one of them going into the area to 
seek him, found Mr. Garrick, who had 
been there for some time, fully occupied 
in amusing a negro boy, who was a ser- 
vant in the family, by mimicking the 
manner and noise of aturkey cock, which 
diverted the boy to such a degree, that 
he was convulsed with laughter, and 
only able now and then to exclam, “Oh, 
massa Garrick! You kill me, massa Gar- 
rick!” 

— + Ge 

A person being sexicd attable between 
two gentlemen who were by profession 
tailors, and wishing to cast a slur upon 
them, said how prettily Iam fixed be- 
tween two tailors—To which a gentle- 
man opposite, observed that they ought 
not to be ridiculed for being new begin- 
ners, and so very young in business, that 
they could not afford to keep more 
than one goose between them. 





When Peter the Great was in England, 
he visited the courts of law, where he 
was so disgusted with legal sophistry, 
and carping, quibbling councellors, that 
on his return home, finding he had two 
lawyers near his court, he hanged the 
one and banished the other. 

ee AB ee 

Meredith, the singer, returning home 
from aconcert where he had made a 
little too free with the bottle, across a 
field, in which was a mischievous ball; 
he fell fast asleep under a hedge, and 
was there found by the animal, which, 
however, only attacked his hat that had 
fallen from his head, and was lying at 
a little distance 

Being awaked by a grumbling noise 
which the bull made, and thinking, at 
the moment, that he was still at the 
concert, he called out to the horned mu- 
sician, whom, from his note, he took for 
the bassoon player, “ Sound, sound 
your A, you blockhead, that’s B flat.” 


et tad amen 
He who flatters thee is thine enemy. 


The wise know the ignorant, because 
they have themselves been ignorant; but 
the ignorant know not the wise, because 
they have never been wise. Kings have 
no friends; the envious no repose; liars 
no confidence. Without folly, no one 
would distinguish wisdom. The tongue 
of a dumb man is of more value than 
that of a liar. The silence of a wise 
man is better than the loguacity of a fool. 





My heart is upon my son; my son’s 
heartis upon a stone. Erpenius says, 
that this proverb is very eloquent in the 
Arabic language: the meaning of this 
metaphor is, that fathers and mothers 
tenderly love their children, who rarely 
in return repay their affection. 
—— 

Mr. Sheridan happened to buy a 
horse, but did not happen to pay for it. 
One day, as he was riding his new 
purchase along Park-lane, he met his 
creditor ona pretty pony. The poor man, 
anxious to touch the Treasurer on the 
tender point of payment, and yet wish- 
ing to manage the matter handsomely, 
began by hoping his honour liked the 
horse, and said he couldalsorecommend 
the nag he was then riding. “ Upon 
my honour, a nice little animal enough; 
and I dare say, an excellent trotter. 
Pray let me see his paces up the street.” 
“ By all means, your honour.” Accor- 
dingly up the street trots the simple joc- 
key, and down the street trots the Right 
Honourable Minister, excessively well 
satisfied, it seems, with the pretty little 
pony’s performance! 

2+ ee 


Anecdote of General Montgomery. 


He arrived before the walls of Que- 
bec. Part of the detachment was com- 
manded by Benedict Arnold, who got 
possession of the lower town, and was 
so fortunate as to survive the combat, 
Montgomery, pursuing his march in a 
narrow path, under Cape Diamond, a 
smalt masked battery, consisting of two 
pieces of cannon, opened its Are upon 
him—one was loaded with grape shot, 
which cut him down:—He fell, exclaim- 
ing, *“ Rush on, mes braves! I have only 
fallen in a ditch—the town is our own!” 
A second shot struck him in the face, 
and also killed his two aids and pat of 
his staff. The army retreated towards 
their camp. ‘Thus fell, near the spot 
where also fell the gallant Wolfe, the 
no less gallant Montgomery, both in 
sight of the town, and in the moment 
of victory; for Canada would have been 
ours, if the general had not fallen on the 
very onset. 

— 

A shrewish wite pressing her hus- 
band to partake of some. mock turtle 
soup, he peevishly replied: * No, my 
dear, I thank you: I have had a surfeit 
of mock turtle since I married you. 

—»+ ee 

A tippler being asked the cause of his 
incessant use of ardent spirits, answer- 
ed, “to get the cursed stuff out of the 
country.’ 
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MARRIED, 


On the 15th inst. by Alderman Bar- 
tram, Mr. Jonathen Cauley of Salem, 
N.J.to Miss Mary Ann Cranmer of 
the same place. 


DIED, 


In this city, on Saturday last, Mr. 
Abraham Kindig, inn-keeper, aged 53. 

On Sunday, Barnard M’Carrah and 
Dennis M’Cave, both strangers, lately 
arrived from Europe—John Burke; the 
above, with several others whose names 
are not known, died in consequence of 
drinking cold water. 

On Monday, Mrs. Rosanna Mintzer, 
aged 70,—John Crawford, aged 27, from 
drinking cold water—Mrs. Catharine 
Rush, aged 98—Mr. Joseph Servoss, 

On Tuesday Mrs. Hannah Woods— 
Mrs. Sarah Bartow. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Ann Black. 

At Albany, Major Benjamin Bird- 
sall, of the U. S. army; he was shot by 
soldier, while on parade. 

In March last, at Buenos Ayres, while 
on business of the cousulate, up the ri- 
ver Urequay, of a violent fever, Thomas 
H. Storm, esq. aged 39 years, son of 
the Hon. Thomas Storm of New York. 

At Delnies, near Nairn, in the 104th 
year of his age, John Reid, supposed to 
bx: the oldest soldier in his majesty’s do- 
minions, having entered the service in 
tthe 2d hattalion of the Royal Scots, 88 
years ago. His first encounter with the 
enemy wes th 1743, where the British, 
under the command of that gallant Scots- 
man, the Earl of Stair, defeated the 
French with immense slaughter. In 
1745, he fought at Fontenoy. In 1746, 
he feught with his regiment at Cullo- 
den. In: 1749, he was one of the storm- 
ing party atthe murderous encounter at 
Waal, in Holland, where his regiment 
was nearly annihnated. His last appear- 
ance on the field of honour was in 1759, 
on the heights of A brahani>His strength 
was such, considering his great age, that 
he scarcely passed a day withou. walk- 
ing three of four miles; and to the U&Y 
of his death, he was able, without the 
aid of glasses, to read his bible, which 
afforded him exquisite delight through 
along course of years. 


a 





—_— —_— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several communications have been 
received this week, which shall be at- 
tended to in turn. We regret that seve- 
ral poetical favours, intended for inser- 
tion, have by some means béen mislaid 
or lost, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


_——-- 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
THE VALE OF PEACE. 
As a full brook which windsa lowland scene, 
From ruffled bosoms flings a gushing lay; 
So the tall poplar on the mountain groen, 
From trembling leaves sweet mitnic plaints convey. 


Tho’ strong vine branches and their clustering fruit, 
That purple bang, with leaves of emerald green; 
Kincirele o’er and bide the flowing brook, 

Still from afar is heard its plaintive theme. 


And tho’ no brook is on the mountais’s bound, 
Which rugged rises from the fruitfal plain; 
Still on the top ts heard a rustling sound, 

As if a streamlet gave the pleasing strain. 


How oft these notes are heard from waving plains, 
From wood-crown’d hills, and from the valleysdeep; 
Sure some kind genii through the desart reigns, 
Displaying power unseen in his retreat. 


If on the olian harp he gently breathes, 

Angelie sounds but faint and trembling rise; 

From bolder blasts, when sweeps the playful breeze, 
Rich numbers flow, and rapture swells the skies. 


This spirit oft conveys the ocean’s roar, 

Krom foaming waves which roll upon the deep, 
And thro’ thick forests, and on cavern’d shore, 
Flings them around their roarings to repeat. 


And oft before the coming of a storm, 

Which frequent rushes o’er the southern isles, 
He sends his signal swift across the lawn, 

And hollow groans resound midst rocky piles. 


And in the woods he agitates the leaves, 

Tho’ not a breath plays in the troubled grove; 
And fowls inform, who quit the treach’rous seas, 
And swift on land in flocks for shelger rove. 


A thirsty traveller, passing near a hill, 

Had heard a gushing sound upon the gale, 

He listening stop’d, then joyful sought the rill, 
And quickly bounded from a barren vale. 


But when he reach’d the gush’d and gurgling ¢pot, 

From whence the fancied brook pass’d though the 
breeze, 

How sunk his heart to find the strexim he sought, 

Was but a mimic from the playful leaves. 


With burning thirst, he sti!! pursed his way, 
As from afar, and on the ridgy hill, 

The playful leavey again, with rust’ling lay, 
Entie’d him fia to mock his misery still: 


And when he reach’d the mountains utmost crest, 
WJrich steep o’erhung a fragrant vale beneath, 
And saw from whence this mimic stream egress’d, 
Despair o’ereast his mind with sabled grief. 


He mournful stood and view’d the quiv’ring leaves, 
Which had new vigour through his frame convey’d, 
Then sighing sat, for seiz’d with thirst’s disease, 
His weaken’d limbs refus’d their former aid. 


For three long days, o’er dreary plains he pass’d, 
Of burning sands beneath a tropic sky; 

Where nought was seen but thinly seatter’d grass, 
Embrown’d by heat, which withering, scorched lie. 


Not one lone tree could he around perceive, 
Nor yeta bush to shield his aching head 
Bat fearful waste, far, every whirling breeze, 


Phe pale dew of feeling that mellows thine eye, 





Rais’d clouds of sand, which roand in eddies play’d. 
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Oft as the travellers. o’er these deserts pass, 
In cireling sands he finds a stifling grave; 

And caravans, when rushing sweeps the blast, 
\ve lust, entomb’d beneath the sandy wave. 


No cooling stream, throughout this desert flows, 
No prospect smiles to cheer the dreary way; 

But far around a cheerless view disclose, 

For sands on sands in broken ridges lay. 


\t last the prospect ope’d a livelier scene, 

For here and there low shrubs, then grass uprose, 
Until in view these rising hills were seen, 

With forests crown’d, and foliage deep disclos’d. 


With hope elate, he soon had reach’d a vale, 

And anxious search’d for some cool spring around, 

When joyfu ly he heard the rustling gale, 

Which had deceiv'd him with its pleasing sound. 
(1 be continued _) 


ED + ee 
for the Philadelphia Magazine. 
TO MISS M Besse, 


*Tis long since my senses have heen so arrested, 
Long since my lone heart hath felt such delight, 

As when they in conquerless rapture attested 
Those pure sapphire eyes, and that forehea-] of white. 


Aurora’s sheen herald burns not more divinely, 

In his azure-tint orbit ere matin-stars fade, ‘ 

Or emits o’er creation his beams more beniguly, 

Than those which were there in mild triumph ar- 
ray’d. 


And then on that cheek, 80 alluring the whiteness, 

It appear’d so angelic, so spiritually fair, 

So deeply imbu’d with eternity’s brightness, 

anes bg some fond moon.ray was worshipping 
there 


Let others adrnire the rose-tinctur’d cheek-dye; 
But to me how delicious the glen lilly’s vein, 
Purity’s symbol, and sentiment’s meek-tie, 
Primeval simplicity’s favourite strain 


Oh! who could resist the soft cast of those love-traits, 
So tenderly eloquent, timidly sweet, 

Dear as th<.~lory wreath blush that above waits, 
To hai’ ft savit spirit to heaven’s retreat. 


But dearer than all to the soul of a poet, 


As the cade breath of passion deligtiteth to glow it, 
Exhaling its fragrance in sanctity’s sigh. 


May many congenial ones pensive respiring, 
O’er thy prayer for a calmer world—murmur of 
bliss. 
When the lingering phantom of life is expiring, 
To announce thy farewell to the sorrows of this. 
M’DONALD CLARKE, 
Philad. July 11, 1817. 
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LINES TO THOSE WHO UNDERSTAND THEM. 
In paradise, a tree, tis said, 
Rais’d high its interdicted head, 
With tempting look; 
And mother Eve could not withstand, 
But reaching out her daring hand, 
A pippin took. 


But I, alas! more sorry wizht, 
View’d hopelessly the fruit in sight, 
As in the fuble, 
Poor Reynard jump’d with might and main, 
The tempting bunch of grapes to gain, 
But was not able. 
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You rascal grapes there in that Lower, 
Ye are all nasty, green, and sour, 

tle said in spite; 
Pll find me out some grapes more sweet, 
But such as you I would not eat, 

E’en if I might. 





eee 
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This reasoning fox shall me controul, 
Suall, to the murmurings of my soul, 

A lesson teach: 

I'll hate the fruit I cannot taste, 
Nor sigh for that by fortune plac’d 
Out of my reach. ; 
FROM THE SHADES OF DEATH 

Philad. July 14, 1818. 
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LOVE. 
Love's a soft, a sweet musician, 
Ranging uncontroul'd and free; 
It softens every disposition, 
Tunes the soul on every key. 


Love’s a gentle, generous passion. 
Source of all supreme delight, 
Love and mutual inclination, 

Two fond hearts in one unite. 


Love is but a morning shade, 
Which decreases with the sun, 
Real friendship ne’er will fade, 
Till our earthly course is run, 
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TO M 
How can you smile, the woe has come, 
‘That woe which you so true predicted; 
Of life’s lorn ills, the chiefest sum 
Is on my brow, my cheek depicted, 





The seamed cheek, the furrow’d brow, 
The bleached locks are marks of sorrow, 
That youth like mine ean searcely know— 
That fancied woes can never borrow. 





And oh, within my bosom lorn, 

My scathed heart, a seat of anguish, 
Sighs when it meets the coming morn, 
And prays ere night to cease to languish. 


—- REDO, 


“RO 


But no, one storm of ill must pour, 

One tempest shock must beat upon me, 

I must endure the gaze once more 

Of him, who boasts he has undone me. 
NEW-ENGLAND MINSTREL. [|| 


EE 
The hopes that are dearest are always deceived; j 
Love’s smiles are illusive and cheating; ox 
The vows that are falsest are soonest believed, 4 » 
And the joys we love best are most fleeting. 


MARGARET. 
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